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TRAINING. 


The Manual Training Classes are 
whoily for the training of the child, 
regardless of the money value .of the 
product. For example, baskets or 
dress*s or caps or benches are made 
and when completed are desirable 
products, yet except as an incentive to 
the child we give the thing itself, as 
such, very little attention. 


Of course the more attractive and 
varied and original the models and the 
more perfect they are when completed 
the greater the incentive. But the 
chief object in each of these classes is 
training. 


This is where manual training and 
manual industrial training, as I have 
termed it, differ. When we step from 
the manual school rooms just men- 
tioned into the manual industrial 
rooms, we find the children here doing 
practically the same things, that is 
using about the same muscles and_ re- 
quiring about the same amount of 
direction and assistance as in the 
school rooms, yet in the shops, which 
inelude tailoring, shoe-making, paint- 
ing, store-keeping, dress making, etc., 
the products here as wellas the train- 
ing are essential, as upon the produets 
of these depend the comforts essential 
to life. 


Of course at this point enters the 
the great principle for which the 
sehool stands—training. The more 
children are trained to do the work 
the lighter and easier becomes the 
task, hence the incentive for every one 


to train. 





In the strictly industrial work chil- 
dren are found of a lower grade than 
in any of the other training classes. 
However, it would be difficult to grade 
these children accurately as personal 
responsibility has been developed in 
them to such a degree as in many ways 
to raise them far above their real grade, 
while in other ways they still remain 
dependent. I have in mind now K. B. 
a boy thirty-one years of age who 
eannot read or write, does not know 
the value of simplest numbers, is very 
childish in many ways, is rough al- 
most to cruelty in others, and yet this 
boy ean drive a team of horses, is 
kindness itself to his horses, as far as 
he knows. At times he may lack judg- 
ment about loading, ete., nevertheless, 
when following this line of occupation 
he is capable under direction of doing 
a man’s work. 

The strictly industrial work brings 
into use the larger muscles, hence 
reaches and develops these lower 
grades. Many time thru this line of 
training children who otherwise would 
degenerate into still lower grades are 

aised to high degrees of usefulness, 
and by this are kept ocenpied and 
happy. 

As in the shops, even more so in the 
cottages and on the farm, the work to 
be accomplished and the training of 
children go hand in hand. Here, how- 
ever, we have found there is more op- 
portunity and necessity for training 
than is presented in any of the other 
departments. Here the personal re- 
sponsibility idea, which I believe in so 
firmly, enters strongly. 
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Think how differently a boy feels if 
he has failed in his spelling lesson or 
has made his basket awry, than if he 
has failed in milking his cow or groom- 
ing his horse. Inthe one he feels as 
if the teacher is just as much to blame 
as he is and forgets it as soon as he 
has left the class, while with the other 
by and by Nature teaches him a sad 
lesson and he realizes what personal 
responsibility means. 


In every case where a boy or girl 
ean be made to feel that they aré really 
responsible for some one thing, just 
that moment they are raised mertally. 
Of course we must not trust them too 
far or tax them too much—the respon- 
sibility must always be placed under- 
standingly, yet in each of the lines of 
training I have spoken of to-day, es- 
pecially in the industrial training, I 
believe personal responsibility to be 
one of the greatest incentives for the 
feeble-minded ehild. 

A. F. M. 
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f EX PERIMENTS. 


Field N (20 acres drill measure) was 
plowed when covered with half-grown 
crimson clover. Barnyard manure 
had been spread over a part of the 
field with a manure spreader and New 
York horse manure over another part, 
both at the rate of 12 tons per acre. A 
few acres at the west end received no 
manure. Five hundred and fifty 
lbs. of fertilizer per acre was drilled 
in over the entire field. The fertilizer 
was home mixed and would analyze 
about 2% percent nitrogen, 15 per 
eent phosphoric acid and 6 per cent 
potash. 


After the corn had been planted it 
oceured to us that here was a good 
opportunity to test the effect of the 
two kinds of manure used and compare 
with the part receiving only fertilizer 
and the decomposing crimson clover. 


For the comparative tests 16 rows 
of each of the three differently 
treated parts were taken for measure- 
ment, 16 rows made approximately 
11-10 acres. The yields were as 
follows; 


1 1-19 acres barnyard manure, 
56 1-2 bus. shelled corn. 


11-10 acres N. Y. horse manure, 
61 bus. shelled corn. 


1 1-10 acres, no manure, (only fertilized 
with crimson clover sod,) 
59 bus. shelled corn. 


The N. Y. horse manure cost $1.70 
per ton f. 0. b. Vineland. The cost of 
hiring it hauled to the Training School 
would be about 40c. per ton, making 
the cost per acre for manure where 
used $25.00 per acre more than where 
not used. Twenty five dollars would 
buy over 40 bus. if bought on the ear. 
The only possible source of error is the 
possibility of the effect of somewhat 
heavier manuring years ago on tho 
west side of the field than on the other 
parts, but the corn was even over the 
whole field except a little on the east 
side. No line was visible showing 
where this year’s manuring stopped. 


What this experiment shows is self- 
evident, but the same comparative 
observations wlll be made on the same 
land at least three consecutive years 
before changing any plans that have 
resulted in securing such uniformly 
good erops of eorn as have been the 


rule in the past. G. A. M. 
- > > © a « 


The cottage life of our boys at 
Bridgman has been very much im- 
proved the past year. The boys have 
organized themselves into a elub. It 
is the duty of each member of the 


‘elub to be as helpful as possible to 


the others. Their behavior and do- 
ings are fully diseussed at their 
meetings, and ways of improving 
themselves at the cottage are always 
open for suggestions. 

A.W... 
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The Training School. 


Published monthly by the New Jersey 
Training School for Feeble-Minded Girls 
and Boys, Vineland, N. J. We wish this 
paper to be self-supporting. Send sub- 
scriptions (25c. per annum) to E. R. 
Johnstone, Superintendent. 


The School was founded and incor- 
porated as a public charitable institu- 
tion in 1888 by a number ofthe philan- 
thropic citizens of the State. It is built 
upon the cottage plan, sothat close class- 
ification is possible, and is intended to 
give care and training to those children 
whose mental condition prevents their 
attending the public schools. 


DECEMBER 1906. 


A blue mark here signifies that we 
shali be glad to have twenty-five cents 
to renew your subscription. 


The school should fit the child for 
the life he is to lead and should teach 
him to bear responsibility. 


All training should tend toward 
making happy and useful young men 
and women. 


The need of so training a child that 
he may step out of the school room 
directly into usefulness is not generally 
recognized. 


The regular Teacher’s Monthly En- 
tertainment by the pupils of Miss 
Warren’s and Mr. Donaldson’s classes 
was very much enjoyed. This was 
the first of the season and gave much 


pleasure to all. 


We have installed a new steam 
boiler in the power-house and added a 
hot water boiler to our equipment. 
We are now prepared for the coldest 
weather and can utilize all of our ex- 


haust steam 





OUR LADY VISITORS. 


And here I want to say a few words 
about our Board of Lady Visitors. I 
wonder if you or they realize how 
much they mean to us. Month after 
menth their committees come, faith- 
fully visiting all parts of the institu- 
tion. The plant has grown so much 
that it isa great task to try to cover 
all of the ground, and | sometimes feel 
that it is not right to ask the ladies to 
attempt to do it all in one day. We 
do not wish any part missed, for the 
ladies bring too much to us when they 
come. They come always in _ the 
kindliest of spirits. They are always 
looking for the good and so help us to 
have the good to show. It is a strange 
freak of human nature that when we 
are criticised adversely we spend most 
of our time trying to find excuses for 
ourselves rather than in correcting the 
wrovg, but when we are encouraged 
we spend all of our time trying to be 
worthy of greater encouragement. 
And this thought perhaps uncon- 
sciously, perhaps deliberately, the 
ladies have ever carried with them. 
They leave a good feeling behind 
them, a desire to do well in the minds 
of both children and employes, and 
best of all they carry with them the 
mother feeling. We men, engrossed 
with the ideas of support and im- 
provements and extensions, are prone 
to forget the real life, but the women, 
filled with the mother love, make our 
lives real. The expressions ‘‘alma 
mater’? ‘*‘mother-wit’’ **mother- 
tongue’? ‘‘mother earth’? ‘‘mother 
night’’ and ‘*mother nature’? are but 
expressions of this thought, and [am 
thankful that our ladies do not saerifice 
the maternal! spirit to material things, 
for their motherliness has its effect all 
the way down the line thru superinten- 
dent, teacher and attendant to the 
little child away from its own mother, 
in hands which without this spirit 
would indecd be the hands — of 


strangers. 
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CHRISTMAS. 

The Christmas entertainment is now 

well under way. It is decidedly 
Christmaslike in spirit. 
We have adapted Henry Van Dyke’s 
beautiful story of The Other Wise 
Man and with the addition of a num- 
ber of pretty choruses this should 
make an acceptable entertainment. 


The story follows the adventures of 
Artaban the Magian, who was ecarry- 
ing precious stones as a gift to the 
newborn Savior. He stopped to 
minister unto those in distress and so 
was never able to find Him, but when 
dying he hears a voice from Heaven 
saying: ‘‘Inasmuch as thou hast done 
it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, thou hast done it unto Me.”’ 


The proceeds of the Christmas En- 
tertainment are used entirely for the 
children’s Christmas, so that any 
friends who are unable to be present 
but still desire to assist may purchase 
tickets anyhow. The price of the tic- 
kets is twenty-five cents. 


> * 


Many parents and friends wish to 
send Christmas boxes for the children. 
Please be sure to ship them so as to 
reach us not later than Thursday, 
December 20th. Anything coming in 
later than that may not reach the 
ehildren until after Christmas, for 
each one of the boxes and packages 
must be opened—a_ record of its 
contents made, the child’s name 
marked on them and then they must 
again be wrapped up for the child’s 
stocking. We are always glad to have 
oranges or apples, but perishable 
fruits like grapes, bananas, ete. are 
usually spoiled by being confined in 
the e.ose ears, packages, ete. Please 
put on the top under the cover a list of 
the eontents of the box, and be sure to 
have the child’s name on the list. Also 
note if the express has been paid. 


We would not like to feel that the 
children at home are deprived of a fair 
share of the Christmas joys for the 
sake of the child who is here. 


I visited the Agricultural Fair held 
at — and learned many 
things of interest, especially so in 
farm machinery, but we can give 
those people pointers on dairy cows, 
for I did not see a Holstein cow there 
that would compare with at least four- 
teen of ours. 





C. M. V. 


Our corn fodder was eut during the 
month and the loft is piled high with 
it. Our corn goes the round. It is 


eut and shocked. After thoro drying _ 


it is husked and the leaves and stalks 
cut up for fodder. This is fed to the 
cattle and they pick it over, leaving 
the pith and woody part of the stalks, 
which is shoveled back under them 
and it makes splendid bedding be- 
cause of its great absorbing power. 
From here it goes to the barnyard and 
in a few weeks is back on the ground 
as manure, 


We had a_ very jolly Hallowe’en 
party. Almost two-thirds of the 
children were masked and dressed in 
fancy costumes. Many of the em- 
ployes were also costumed. The 
children bobbed for apples, ate cakes 
suspended by strings and after a 
number of games had a grand guess- 
ing contest to decide upon the identity 
of the masked employes. 


We have received from Mr. Thomas 
Street, the Acrostic Poet of Vineland, 
some fine young persimmon trees and 
a number of small fruit plants. 


“The Otber Wise Man,’ 
Wednesday, Dec. 26th, 
Admission 25 cents. 











